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UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 

XVIII 

(To a Western Disciple ) 

Switzerland, 
August , i8q6. 

Be you holy and above all sincere and do not for a moment give up your 
trust in the Lord and you . will see the light. Whatever is truth will remain 
forever ; whatever not, none can preserve. We are helped in being born in a time 
when everything is quickly searched out. Whatever others think or do, lower 
not your standard of purity, morality and love of God ; above all beware of all 
secret organizations. No one who loves God need fear any jugglery. Holiness 
is the highest and divinest power in earth and in heaven. *' ‘Truth alone triumphs, 
not untruth. Through truth alone is opened the way to God.” Do not care for 
a moment who joins hands with you or not, be sure that you touch the hand of 
the Lord. That is enough 

I went to the glacier of Monte Rosa yesterday and gathered a few hardy 
flowers growing almost in the midst of eternal snow. I send you one in this 
letter hoping that you will attain to a similar spiritual hardihood amidst all the 
snow and ice of this earthly life 

Your dream was very, very beautiful. In dream our souls read a layer of our 
mind which we do not read in our waking hours, and however unsubstantial 
imagination may be, it is behind the imagination that all unknown psychic truths 
lie. Take heart. We will try to do what we can for the good of humanity, — the 
rest depends upon the Lord 

Well, do not be anxious, do not be in a hurry. Slow, persistent and silent 
work does everything. The Lord is great. We will succeed, my boy. We must. 
Blessed be His Name ! . . . . 
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Here in America are no Ashramas. Would there was one! How would I 
like it and what an amount of good it would do to this country ! ! ! 

XIX 

(To an American Friend ) 

Alameda, California, 
i 2th April, i goo, 

, . Mother is becoming propitious once more. Things are looking up. 

They must. 

Work always brings evil with it. I have paid for the accumulated evil with 
bad health. I am glad. My mind is all the better for it. There is a mellowness 
and a calmness in life now, which was never there before. I am learning now 
how to be attached as well as detached, and mentally becoming my own master. . . 

Mother is doing Her own work ; I do not worry much now. Moths like me 
die by the thousand every instant. Her work goes on all the same. Glory unto 
Mother ! . . . Alone and drifting about in the will-current of the Mother, has 
been my whole life. The moment I have tried to break this, that moment I have 
been hurt. Her will be done ! . . . . 

I am happy, at peace with myself, and more of the Sannyasin than I ever was 
before. The love for my own kith and kin is growing less every day, and that 
for Mother increasing. Memories of long nights of vigil with Sri Ramakrishna 
under the Dakshineswar Banyan are waking up once more. And work ? What is 
work? Whose work? Whom shall I work for? 

I am free. I am Mother’s child. She works, She plays. Why should I plan ? 
What should I plan? Things came and went, just as She liked, without my 
planning, in spite of my planning. We are Her automata. She is the wirepuller. 



WOMEN AND THE ARTS 

By Sister Nivedita 

We talk a great deal of what is dishes, the old modellings for worship, 

to be taught us. Why do we not the nice floor-ornainents for the thres- 

glance occasionally at what we ought hold, are less and less needed. But 

to learn for ourselves? National res- the power that produced these things 

toration may involve a recoiler pour is still there. Let it now become the 

mieux sauter (a recoil in order to leap mother of great Indian schools of 

better), but national restoration can- design and sculpture. Let us open 

not take place by mere imitation of our eyes to the true ambitions. In 

the past. For the strength gathered some ages woman is admired for her 

in that past we have now to find new ignorance . and touching naiveti . In 

applications. Are the old industries others she is equally praised for her 

dead? Then, with the craft-dexterity learning. The one sentimentality is as 

and wisdom whicli they bred in us, useless as the other. Each is merely 

let us invent new industries. The a fashion. The true question is: what 

women’s occupations are vanishing knowledge, what power, what self- 

curiously. The old incised clay for discipline and creative impulse has the 
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race developed in this or that direc- 
tion, by each one of its children ? 

For a great school of needlework 
we require only that the energy of 
the intellect should be added to that 
training of hand and eye, which a 
hundred communities of craftsmen in 
India, and every Hindu woman in her 
home in some degree already possess. 
But who has thought of this subject 
as providing matter for the intellect at 
all? Who has thought of the historical 
learning that might be concentrated 
upon it, of the geographical knowledge 
that it might be made to involve? It 
may be that in this great synthesis 
and study of the past, the exquisite 
originality of Kashmir and Benares, 
of the Mohammedan woman and the 
Hindu craftsman, would dissolve away 
like dew before sunrise. But at least 
they would earn a nobler passing now 
that they are losing their character 
in vulgar adaptations for the European 
market. And if we may argue from 
analogy, there is no proof that the 
rise of synthetic study destroys local 
imagination when the latter continues 
to be the minister of any deep undying 
conviction of the larger order. In 
Europe to-day, needlework is a living 
art, because the Church and the 
doctrine of the Church continue to 
demand its perpetual illustration. 
Indeed a fresh accession of energy has 
enriched it in certain directions, it 
would seem, coincident with the 
revival of genuine medisevalism in 
religious faith. 

In India, the inspiration that waits 
to find realisation and adornment in 
beautiful needlework is that of the 
civil and national life. What ecclesias- 
ticism has been to England with her 
political commonplaceness, that the 
political life is about to be to India. 
Hitherto we cannot think of any 
application of embroidery that has not 
been personal or domestic. In the time 
to come, however, we shall find our- 
selves ransacking the treasures of the 
past, and the imagination of all lands, 
in order to find material with which 



to express the enthusiasm of Humanity. 
It will be an Indian enthusiasm, and 
for it nature and the ancient monu- 
ments will be studied afresh. Each 
suggestion, each motif, will be worked 
up. The dawning idea will, pour itself 
out in a thousand forms. Each hamlet 
will have its banners ; each officer of 
the national life his regal robe, and 
in the temples the vestments of the 
gods will be as piously collected and 
as rigorously treasured as the ancient 
texts. For these things are symbols of 
achievement and aspiration, and not the 
puerile vanities they seem. We must 
learn to understand and express in 
unknown forms the national instinct for 
splendour. Each people, its history, 
literature, art, and religion, has to be 
sympathetically known and understood, 
before we can fully appreciate and dis- 
tinguish the art-needlework of a Belgian 
convent side by side with that of the 
Turkish zenana or the Chinese home. 
Only a deep and living knowledge of 
thought and feeling can enable us to 
place our symbolism rightly. And 
symbolism wrongly used always becomes 
a vulgarity. The red roses of Bokhara 
and the golden lilies of France are 
instances of what we call the political 
or national use of needlework. Catholic 
altars furnish innumerable specimens 
of its religious value. And the 
treasures of princes, East and West, 
demonstrate its importance among the 
arts of luxury. The great bulk of 
its achievements the world over has 
belonged to the last-named class alone. 
It is for women in India to-day to 
redeem one of the most beautiful of 
the arts from so undesired a negli- 
gence, and fill it with the fulness of 
their imagination and tenderness. Why 
should we not realise that a thing 
into which we have put our own taste 
and our own works, is with all its 
imperfectness, a nobler offering of 
affection than anything that could be 
bought in the market? Why should 
the Mussulman woman who vows a 
chadder of flowers to the honoured 
dead, not promise instead to work the 
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blossoms with her own little tireless 
hands on some dainty fabric? Let 
the rich and aged offer glistening silk 
threads and cloth of gold, and let the 
young and devout ply the needle back 
and forth till the task is done. 

It may be many would be needed 
to co-operate in the task j 7 ear after 
year. The tapestries of feudal castles 
in Europe were made by successive 
generations of labour in the women’s 
bower. Why should Hindu women, 
similarly, not band themselves together, 
to work banners for the Durga pro- 
cessions at the Puja? Why should 
these ceremonies not be made increas- 
ingly fine and imposing in each respect 
year after year? It would not do to 
copy either design or colours from the 
horrible “made in Germany” school of 
pictures at present in vogne. There 
would need to be a patient searching 
of Benares and Rajputana for specimens 
of a finer age as models. But few 
subjects would lend themselves so 
rapidly as Durga to a magnificent 
treatment with the needle. The same 
difficulty would not be encountered in 
designing banners for the use of the 
Vaishnava sankirtan. In the bazars 
even of Calcutta to-day, one comes now 
and then on the fragile little brush- 
work pictures of Radlia and Krishna 
standing against a yellow sky under a 
black tree, — pictures which are ex- 
amples of a very fine though uncons- 
cious order of decoration. The painter 
of the Indian bazar uses yellow here 
for exactly the same reason that made 
Cimabue use gold, — to indicate the 
sacredness of the subject. 

There is a touching custom pre- 
valent amongst Bengali women, of 
working slippers for their husband’s 
wearing- Unfortunately, at present the 
models imitated are generally atrocities 
of the rankest kind. But these would 
go out of fashion, if a larger know- 
ledge came in, to feed a nobler imagina- 
tion and sense of beauty. And why 
should slippers form the solitary offer- 
ing? Why not an exquisite cover for 
some favourite book, or some article 



for the writing-desk, or if the recipient 
be a woman, for the work-basket? 
Out of a worn-out sari or chadder, once 
precious, one might cut enough stuff to 
cover a blotting book, or make a bag, 
and work upon it with one’s own 
needle a name or a date. As we search 
for ornament, we may perhaps find on 
some brass vessel a pattern suggesting 
a border or decorative panel. Or we 
may deliberately attempt to copy a 
fragment of Chinese or Mohammedan 
workmanship. In doing the last, we 
are beginning in the finest way that 
deeper study of the art which might 
ultimately make us largely' and per- 
manently useful to others. It would 
be better to postpone indefinitely the 
imitation of such European patterns as 
we can get. In almost every case, the 
specimens of European taste, that have 
yet reached the East are of the most 
low and degraded kind, and nothing' 
can be more painful than the roses, 
forget-me-nots, and coloured alphabets, 
in Berlin wool-work and aniline-dyed 
crewel silks, on which Bengali women, 
of judgment and dignity in other 
respects, can be content to waste their 
time. 

In the attempt to popularise art- 
needlework one is not unaware of the 
danger involved. The horror of em- 
broidered tea-cloths and crocheted anti- 
macassars is before us every day. The 
rage for useless rubbish and the multi- 
plication of unnecessary ornament is 
vulgar and inartistic, not a service of 
the beautiful or the true. 

Moreover, there is a real necessity 
in the present stage of women’s 
education, for introducing varied 
manual occupations. A development 
of brain without hand, of word with- 
out deed, of thinking without power 
of initiation and sustained action, will 
prove almost entirely retrogressive. 
It is most undesirable that a woman 
should go blind, as has happened so 
often amongst the peasants in Venetia 
or in Normandy, in the effort to 
produce beautifnl lace. Yet unless the 
notion of perfection for its own sake 
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can speak to our girls through the 
new opportunities of the present, as 
it has in those of the past, there cannot 



be true education. And from such a 
gain even a case of blindness now and 
again should not deter us. 



A CALL TO THE ETERNAL 



By the Editor 



I 

Eife progresses by continual affirma- 
tion and negation. If we are to under- 
stand the proper value and significance 
of a thing, we have to observe it with 
a detached vision. By renouncing we 
gain. Our day's work would have lost 
all charm and ground down our soul, 
if we had not the oblivion of the night- 
ly sleep. This is a truth, the pro- 
fundity of which often escapes us. We 
think that to do the best in anything 
we must be attached to it. We forget 
that attachment binds and to that ex- 
tent limits our powers and capacity to 
accomplish. It is in the inner detach- 
ment that we go beyond limitations and 
our being flows in unimpeded streams. 

This is more true of the wider phases 
of life. Hence the ideal of Vdna- 
prastha . After life’s long work, a 
weariness seizes the soul, a weariness 
which is really a re-creation. We no 
longer feel attracted by the hurry and 
bustle of action. It all seems empty 
and valueless. What is there in earn- 
ing money and bringing up children? 
So the soul turns back. It withdraws 
itself from the external world into the 
silence of the meditation of the Eternal ; 
and there it finds its solace. We do 
not like the society of men. It seems 

so superficial ! W e want to find the 

* 

deeper companionship of the Soul of 
our soul. A new being emerges within 
our own self. We are enthralled by 
its peace and beauty, and its gleams 
cast a healing influence on our lacerated 
heart. We deny the world, the exter- 
nal, and find the greater truth and 
reality of the inner self and the peace 
and richness thereof. Henceforth we 
turn our back on the world and its 



multifarious duties, and the finding of 
the soul is our only quest. 

A step further and there is the ideal 
of Satiny dsa. Why should one spend 
the best part of life and energy to learn 
the truth that after all life is an empty 
dream and that the reality is elsewhere? 
There are some who are born with the 
instinctive consciousness of the truth. 
They do not require to pass through 
the grinding mill of the world to reach 
the gate of truth. They stand before 
the gate itself and they enter it as 
early as possible. The world is false, 
they know. And they have nothing 
to do with it. The only reality is God. 
To find Him, to know Him, to be 
absorbed in Him, that is their only 
quest. 

Thus there is a deep feeling in every 
Hindu’s mind that the life that the 
average man is living, is not a natural 
one. Action is not the natural condi- 
tion of man. Inaction, a state beyond 
all change and necessity of change, is 
his true and permanent condition. 
Compared with that eternal state, the 
millions of lives through which the 
soul passes to reach the state of eternal 
beatitude, are nothing but a moment. 
The Eternity looms so vast and subs- 
tantial before the Hindu mind that it 
cannot but consider that to be the 
reality, and the relative life as unreal. 
All his efforts, therefore, are directed to 
transcending all limitation, and losing 
himself in the Infinite. He looks upon 
the w r orld and its concerns with an 
amused eye. He cannot take them so 
seriously. It is more or less a fun, he 
thinks. To act is not our vocation. 
To think or feel also in not our nature. 
To be r that is our true nature. To be, 
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to become the Eternal, beyond all 
change and necessity of change, that is 
the goal. 

II 

How the Hindn thought stultifies 
itself ! — we hear the horrified critic 
exclaim. How can such a nation live 
and prosper? — he asks. Alas for the 
critic, the ways of life and reality are 
mysterions. It works its ways throngh 
contradiction. The greatest generalisa- 
tion of the relative reality is perhaps 
that it is self-contradictory. That is 
why we said that life progresses by 
continual affirmation and negation. It 
is because the Hindu is so intent on 
forgetting life that life is eternal in 
India. Which race on the face of the 
earth is so enigmatically permanent as 
the Hindu ? It rises revivified phoe- 
nix-like from every foreign invasion. 
Every period of depression has been 
followed by a period of every greater 
prosperity. What is the secret source 
of its perpetual life? The Hindu’s 
denial of life. God is not attached to 
the creation. Therefore the cycle of 
creation is never-ending. This is the 
blessed contradiction. Let us be the 
eternal ; and life’s rich creation will 
never know any end. 

So to-day we want to forget every- 
thing, — our domestic problems, our 
social and economic troubles, our politi- 
cal distresses, our national degradation 
and the international vagaries. We 
want to deny and forget everything. 
These are all vanity. What is the 
reality behind them? — Nothing. The 
world itself is false, how can its goings- 
on be true? They weary the soul. 
No doubt from our present limited 
view-point, the universe is tremendous- 
ly real. To-day our life is beset with 
problems. The nation is crying in 
agony. There is no end of suffering. 
But all these are true only to a certain 
point. Beyond that, they do not exist. 
And it is the call of the Beyond that is 
insistent to-day. 

We have so often inflicted the 
thoughts of the passing world on our 



readers that we hope we shall be ex- 
cused if for once we call them to the 
Beyond. Yes, we must also have the 
power and the heart to look unconcern- 
ed on the suffering world. “Let the 
dead bury the dead. Do thou follow 
Me.” This contradiction is the sus- 
tenance of our existence. Were we to 
exhaust ourselves on the surface of the 
Being, our life would be hollow and 
disconsolate. Fortunately, we can 
withdraw ourselves from the ramifica- 
tions of the surface and dive deep. So 
let this thought be uppermost in our 
mind always, — to dive deep, to deny 
the relative existence, and to be absorb- 
ed in the Absolute. It is natural with 
us at present to lose ourselves in the 
multifarious thoughts and activities of 
the relative life. We do not require to 
make efforts to plunge into them. We 
are always in them. We are continual- 
ly being dragged on by them. What 
we require is to be disengaged from 
their tentacles. For that we require 
to make Herculean efforts. For lives 
and lives, for millions of births, we 
have been habituated to live on the 
surface, so much so that the changing 
aspects of being now appear to ns as 
the essence of Being itself. We are 
hypnotised. This deep-rooted habit 
cannot be overcome in a day. Tremen- 
dous struggle is needed to overcome the 
lures of the relative life, and they 
cannot be overcome once for all. They 
rise powerful again and again from 
their defeat. An alert eye has to be 
kept on them. Eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty. What should we do? 
Is it not clear that the greatest part of 
our energy is to be devoted to the 
denial of the relative life and being, so 
that our mind may learn to abide for 
ever in the Eternal? It is for this that 
we must make real efforts. 

Let a weariness seize our soul. Let 
us be weary of the distractions of life. 
But that weariness should be genuine; 
that is to say, it must not be negative, 
it must be at the same time a re- 
creation. A new, deeper and larger 
aspect of being must appear in the 
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quiet of that weariness. This weari- 
ness is Vairagya . Let the relativities 
blow away like a passing storm and 
the Eternal shine clear before our 
vision. Let us create a storm in our 
life that it may blow away all the dust 
and cobwebs which at present blur our 
vision of the reality. 

Ill 

So long as there is death, we cannot 
rest content with our present condi- 
tions. The life of the Eternal and the 
insistent silent call thereof may be 
ridiculed. Nice arguments may be put 
forward to prove that there is nothing 
beyond the perceptible universe. Argu- 
ments can be fought by counter-argu- 
ments. There is no conclusion or con- 
viction that way. But the grim death ! 
Death is the arch argument. Is des- 
truction the end of everything? Our 
whole soul revolts against the idea of 
annihilation. Continuity of existence 
is the most cherished desire of our 
heart. It is on the assured truth of 
that hope that we build our entire life. 
There would be no meaning in our pre- 
sent activities, in our moral efforts, in 
serving the suffering humanity, in 
loving men, in the pursuit of know- 
ledge, if there were no post mortem 
existence. If this life were all, if the 
visible reality were the only reality, 
there would have been no meaning in 
them. What is the standard by which 
to judge right and wrong and deter- 
mine duty? But the moment we 
assume that there is an aspect of being, 
in the realisation of which lies our 
greatest happiness and fulfilment, we 
find meaning in our present life and 
activity, we know that that which 
hampers the realisation of the Eternal 
is w 7 rong and that which helps, is 
right. 

But how do we know that death is 
not the end of everything? Where is 
the surety that there is existence beyond 
death ? Mere hope or assurance is 
nothing. We must each of us prove 
it to ourselves. And no inferential 
proof will do. We must become the 



eternal existence. We must realise 
ourselves as eternal and immortal. That 
alone will convince. And to become 
immortal we must renounce and trans- 
cend the finite and mortal. We must 
deny them in order to reach the Infinite. 
Here is another mystery of the soul's 
progress. There is no development pro- 
perly so-called. There is only continual 
manifestation through denials. We 
deny the lower being in order to ex- 
press the higher. We have to deny, 
and not hug it to our bosom. There 
are as it were innumerable layers of 
being, each of which contradicts the 
others, so that it tends to assume an 
aspect of sovereignty. That is the 
reason why while we are in one plane 
'of being, the other planes seem non- 
existent. This peculiarity of our psy- 
chical being we must ever bear in 
mind. It is useless to try to harmonise. 
We have to deny continually. 

If, • then, we are to realise our im- 
mortal being, we must deny our mortal 
aspect. We have to renounce the 
mortal life and its relations. We must 
die to live. Renunciation, — that is the 
watchword. Thus even to substantiate 
our present life, we must taste of im- 
mortality. Otherwise there will not be 
any enthusiasm. But he who has tasted 
immortality, can he feel any enthusiasm 
for the relative life? It is said by 
those who know that the substance 
of the relative world is Divinity itself. 
The Divine as it were has put on the 
garb of name and form and is appear- 
ing variegated. To us, however, the 
Divine substance is hidden. As our 
spiritual vision grows clear, we begin 
to perceive the Divinity as enclosed 
within the names and forms. And then 
with the growing spiritual perception, 
the underlying unity of all things 
becomes more and more patent. The 
names and forms are as it were divested 
of their Divine substance. They be- 
come empty, shadow-like, and the 
Divinity emerges clear of those entan- 
glements. The Divinity exists by it- 
self. We also feel ourselves separate 
from the sheaths of body and mind, as 
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pure spirit, one with the Divinity. It 
so happens, therefore, that the man of 
realisation can no more interest him- 
self in the shadowy relativities. He is 
lost in the Eternal. Time can no 
longer lure him back into its clasp. 

IV 

So, on and on in our pursuit of the 
Eternal. “Eet the dead bury the dead.” 
Eet us forget the world, and with one- 
pointed devotion meditate on the 
Eternal Eord. That is the only life 
worth living. We are not unaware 
that to abide in the Eternal is not 
easy. We know that it is extremely 
difficult to deny the present life. What 
are we to do? We must practise daily. 
Just as our nightly sleep is the denial 
of our feverish activities of the day, 
so let one part of our mind deny the 
worldly preoccupations of the other 
part. Eet one part of our energy and 
time be devoted in contradistinction to 
the denial of our worldly pursuits and 
the meditation of the Absolute. We 
must continue this way from day to 
day, year to year; and we must try to 
give more and more time and energy 
and mind to God than to the world, 
till God engulfs our whole time and 
being. 

We feel that the sentiments and 
ideas expressed here will jar on many 
of our national workers. Many of them 
have again and again charged religion 
with its preoccupations with the 
Eternal as one of the causes of India’s 
downfall. We feel like retorting : 

• 4 % 

What does it matter? Are we to judge 
everything by material prosperity and 
political freedom? If there is truth in 
religion, religion must be practised in 
spite of India’s downfall and other 
things. If there is the Eternal which 
is the Soul of our soul, should we seek 
the Eternal or material prosperity ? 
They know little of the secrets of the 
soul who believe that human nature can 
be attached permanently to temporal 
pursuits. They know only the surface 
of the mind. The great depths are 
unknown and non-existent to them. 



But of course, we shall not retort that 
way. We want to point out that pre- 
occupation with God is not harmful 
even to national work. It is useless to 
try to convince those who do not 
believe in religion. But those who do 
and yet want incessant work and no 
communion with the Eternal, are self- 
deluded. Such workers may be good 
enough for hurry and bustle, but they 
are not solid men themselves; and their 
work will be lacking in far-reaching 
influence. They will only move on 
the surface. The deep powers of the 
sonl are hidden for them and they 
cannot bring them to bear on their 
work. If they want to produce lasting 
results, unblemished by vicious errors, 
they must abide a long time everyday 
with God in the silence of their soul, 
and then their vision will be clear and 
feelings and actions free from error. 
But it is no joke to realise the silence 
pregnant with the Divine. One must 
try to withdraw the senses from their 
objects, and the mind from its multi- 
farious thoughts and emotions. How 
hard it is to do this, only those who 
try know. One must practise regular- 
ity, at certain hours of the day. Thus 
through long practice, the mind may 
be habituated to remain balanced even 
amidst outward preoccupations. 

So here again, we are faced by the 
truth that our main work is the denial 
of the earthly life. So long as we 
believe the world activities, even the 
service of men, to be utmost real, how 
can we acquire the power to deny 
them? There must be the strong con- 
viction within us that God after all is 
the only reality and nothing else exists. 
Without that conviction, the outgoing 
tendencies and powers of the mind 
cannot be checked and concentrated. 

V 

It is not a fantastic pose we are 
assuming here. Eife is a bundle of 
contradictions. We are only drawing 
the pointed attention of our readers to 
two supreme facts which we may easily 
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forget: (1) We must never forget that 
the only thing that exists, and the 
only reality worth seeking is God. 
Neither the solving of social, national 
or international problems, nor the 
service of humanity, is the ultimate 
goal. The highest goal is the realisa- 
tion of God ; and the knowledge of 
God and the knowledge of the world 
cannot co-exist. (2) The service of 
men and the alleviation of human 
suffering is best done by not concentra- 
ting conscious attention on them, but 
by the indirect action of a mind, itself 
lost in God. The greatest servers of 
humanity, the saints, prophets and In- 
carnations, have all been unconscious 
workers. Consciously their only quest 
has been God, not as revealed in 
nation or humanity, but as He is in 
Himself. But because they lived with 
God alone, their influence was the 
most potent on men. Had they divided 
their mind between men and God, they 
would have been less effective in their 
influence on mankind. This is the 
secret, — subjectively, they lived only 
for God, and therefore objectively, 
they served men best. 

But that is not also the whole truth. 
The men of God become more and 
more like God Himself. They become 
impregnated by the Divine nature, or 
rather they become Divine as they be- 
come absorbed in and identified with 
God. What do we find of God? This 
creation is held together and every 
moment rejuvenated, not by the inter- 
vention of God in the human fashion, 
but subtly, mysteriously, by His mere 
presence. So the men of God nourish 
the being of men by their proximity, 
indirectly, unconsciously. But God also 
destroys. Playfully He brings into 
being this infinitely various universe, 
and playfully He destroys it. So there 
are two opposite movements of the 
soul. In one it finds the whole uni- 
verse interpenetrated by God and even 
the meanest being appears to it as God 
Himself. It kneels before it in ecstatic 
adoration, and its love and service know 
no end. In another, it finds the 



variegated universe as empty shadow, 
unreal, false, and God as the transcend- 
ental reality. And then the world is 
forgotten. There is no question of 
love or service. 

These twin aspects of the soul-life 
are prominently manifest in all great 
lives. We always find in the great 
saints, the alternate expression of all- 
sweeping love and complete indiffer- 
ence. If we consider carefully, we 
shall find that the last days of a 
saint’s life are often characterised by a 
deeper absorption in God and complete 
indifference to the relative life, to serve 
which perhaps he dedicated the best 
part of his life and energy. It is due 
to no disgust or consciousness of task 
fulfilled. It is merely the assertion of 
the alternate aspect of the soul-life. 
To realise the world as Divine and to 
find it shadowy are but alternate as- 
pects of the same great experience to 
which God alone is real. 

These truths of the soul-life are ap- 
plicable also to us ordinary men. Our 
life also must have these twin aspects. 
No doubt, in our present state, we 
cannot totally forego activities, internal 
and external. But we must not lose 
sight of the ultimate truth, and we 
must, in accordance with it, try to 
realise both these aspects in our life. 
— We must act and serve in the spirit 
of worship; but we must know at the 
same time that all this is vanity, — the 
world and its concerns are false and 
unreal and that God alone is real. 
And thus we must every day sit in 
meditation again and again, withdraw- 
ing our consciousness from everything 
and applying it on God, who is the 
Soul of our soul and who abides in 
our inmost being. Without the latter 
aspect, the former will be false and 
superficial. But the latter stands by 
itself. The instinct of the Hindu mind 
that our true nature is transcendental 
and action less is laterally true. That 
is the goal towards which all our efforts 
should be directed. May we be lost 
more and more in the transcendental 

glory of the Lord 1 
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30th April, 1913. 

It was afternoon at the Belur 
Monastery. The disciple asked Swami 
Brahmananda : * ‘ Mah&raj , I have been 
asked to repeat the name of the Lord 
and meditate on Him at the same time. 
But I cannot meditate at all. And 
this often makes me extremely 

dejected. I have found that I may 
meditate in three different ways : first, 
I can concentrate my mind on some 
particular part of the Object of medita- 
tion, — on His feet, eyes, or face ; 
secondly, I may concentrate on Him 
part by part, from His feet to head 
and head to feet, and repeat the 
process several times ; and thirdly , I 
may simply meditate on the whole of 
Him as sitting on the lotus of my 
heart. As regards the third process, 
I find that I cannot realise His image 
clearly, but only shadow-like. Never- 
theless the feeling that He is sitting 
on my heart gives me great joy. 
Kindly tell me which is the most 
effective among these three processes.’ * 
Swami : “It is better you put these 

questions to your Guru. It may be 
my answers will not be identical with 
hers. She will soon come to Calcutta. 

It is natural that you will 

feel depressed now and then. I also 
once felt like that while I was at 
Dakshineswar. I was very young then, 
and the Master was about fifty years 
old. Naturally I could not always 
speak out all I felt to him. One day 
I was meditating in the Kali temple. 

I could not concentrate my mind. This 
made me very sad.. I said to myself: 
T have been living here so long, yet 
I have achieved little. What shall I 
engage myself with? Very well, I 
shall not tell anything to the Master. 

I shall wait two or three days more. 
If I find that my condition has not 
changed by then, I shall return home. 
There I shall have many things with 



which to occupy my mind.’ So I 
thought and returned to the Master’s 
room. The Master was then walking 
in the veranda. On seeing me he 
entered his room. It was then our 
custom to salute him after returning 
from the Kali temple and then take 
a spare breakfast. Accordingly I 
saluted him. But as I stood up, he 
said : ‘As you returned from the 
shrine, I found that your mind was 
as it were enmeshed.’ I understood 
that he knew all. So I said : ‘You 

know everything. Yes, my mind has 
become really like that.’ He then 
wrote something on my tongue. And 
at once all my previous feelings 
vanished from my mind and I was 
overwhelmed with an inexpressible joy. 

“So long as I lived with him, I used 
to have spontaneous • recollection and 
contemplation of God. An ecstatic 
joy used to fill me always. That is 
why one requires a powerful Guru, — 
one who has realised God. The Gum 
and disciple should test each other for 
a long time before the Guru initiates 
the disciple. Otherwise there may be 
regrets afterwards. For this is no 
passing relationship. 

“If any one wants to be my disciple, 
I at first send him away. If he per- 
sists, I give him a Holy Name and 
ask him to repeat that Name one 
thousand times everyday for one year. 

I have found that many are frightened 

away even by this prescription 

One has to work hard in initiating 
a disciple. . First of all one must find 
out the real Mantra and 1st a of the 
disciple;* and that is a hard task. 
One day, one came to be initiated by 

*The psychic and psychological develop- 
ment of a man makes the worship of a 
particular aspect of the Divinity most suit- 
able for his spiritual growth. God in that 
aspect is his Ista. Every such aspect has 
a corresponding mystic formula. That is 
the mantra . 
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me. I thought that if I could know 
his Ista in meditation, I would initiate 
him, otherwise not. So I sat in 
meditation. After an hour’s medita- 
tion, an image arose in my mind. The 
disciple afterwards said that that indeed 
was the Divine form he liked best. . . . 
Nowadays most men do not do any- 
thing after initiation. It is not good 
to initiate one and all indiscriminately. 

"Go on practising hard. At first 
spiritual practice is * like drudgery, — 
like learning the alphabet. By and by 
you will have peace. For two or three 
years, I do not listen, if any one com- 
plains that he has not attained anything 
by initiation. After that he himself 
acknowledges that he is progressing. 
It is nothing to hurry about. Practise 
for two or three years. Then you will 
see. * * 

May, 1913. 

A scriptural class used to be held 
in the Visitors’ Room at the Belur 
Math every afternoon at three (except 
on Sundays), in which the monks as 
well as the visitors used to join. 
Once during the first week of May, 
Swami Premananda said at the end of 
the class : 

"One day Gosainji came to the 
Master and begged him to free him 
from lust. The Master touched him. 
That touch produced wonderful results. 
On another occasion, another came and 
said to Sri Ramakrishna : ‘Sir, I feel 

so attracted by my wife that I cannot 
devote my mind to any other thing. 
All my business is going to rack and 
ruin. Please change my mental condi- 
tion.’ ‘Very well,’ the Master replied, 
‘bring some fruits one day. I shall eat 
up your may a/ When the fruits were 
brought, however, the Master could 
not eat them, for try though he would, 
he could not raise them to his lips. 
I am told the man suffered a great 
deal for his wife afterwards.” 

R. came from Dakshineswar. He had 
long lived with and served the Master 
and had often sent him to ecstasy by 



singing sweet songs. He was, there- 
fore, dearly loved by the Order of 
Ramakrishna. Swami Brahmananda 
had a great love for him and began 
to make great fun with him. In course 
of conversation R. said : 

"Formerly, the Master and Hriday 
used to live in the large room of the 
Kuthi (a building in the Dakshineswar 
Temple) and the Master’s mother used 
to sleep in an adjoining small room. 
Many nights they used to hear a man 
with shoes on going up and downstairs, 
and opening doors and windows. It 
was a ghost,— possibly of a European. 
For the Kuthi had been a European 
residence before the Temple was built. 
The Master used to say : ‘We cannot 

say that this world is entirely false. 
For we are actually seeing it with 
our eyes. Nor can we say that it is 
real. For just see how this garden 
has changed. Formerly it was a grave- 
yard, and this Kuthi , the house of a 
European. But now ! And some days 
after, this Temple also will vanish, and 
who knows what will come next?’ 
"One day he said to me: ‘Once I 

had a vision, in which I saw many 
dancing round the Divine Mother, 
clapping their hands and crying 
"Victory to Kali!” "Victory to 
Kali !” and Rani Rasmani standing in 
the south-west corner of the room. 
Among those dancing were Mathur, 
Sainbhu, Balaram, Joygopal Sen and 



others, and also some white men and 
women whom I do not know yet.’ ” 
Swami Premananda : "They were 

Westerners. An Western lady came 
here one day. When she was shown 
the relics of Sri Ramakrishna, she 
began to cry. She took a small bit 
of one of the momentos. She said 
she would ever keep it in her bosom.” 
At night a class was held on Rdja 
Yoga . When it was over, Swami 
Premananda said to the monks : 
"Merely reading all these won’t do. 
You must meditate on these and build 
your life upon them. None of you 
who have come here through the grace 
of the Lord, are insignificant. You are 
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all lion-cubs. It won’t be enough for 
yon to say to people that you know 
this and that or Swainiji had said so 
and so. You must demonstrate the 



validity of these teachings with your 
own life. Every one of yon must be 
a model of Renunciation, Discrimina- 
tion and Dispassion.” 



BUILDERS OF UNITY* 

By Romain Rowland 



Dayan an da Saras vat y 

Indian religious thought had raised 
a purely Indian Samaj against Keshab’s 
Brahmo Samaj and against all attempt 
at Westernisation, even during his 
lifetime, and at its head was a person- 
ality of the highest order, Dayananda 
Sara svaty 1 ( 1 824- 1 883) . 

This man with the nature of a lion 
is one of those, whom Europe is too 
apt to forget when she judges India, 
but whom she will probably remember 
later to her cost; for he was that rare 
combination, a thinker of action 2 with 
a genius for leadership, like Viveka- 
nanda after him. 

While all the religious leaders of 
whom we have already spoken and 
shall speak in the future were and are 
from Bengal, Dayananda came from 

* All rights reserved. This article may not 
be reproduced or translated, in part or whole, 
either in India or abroad, without the special 
permission of the author. — Ed. 

1 His real name, abandoned by himself, was 
Mulshankar. Sarasvaty was the surname 
of his Guru, whom he regarded as his true 
father. For Dayananda’s life it is necessary 
to consult the classical book of Lajpat Rai 
(the great nationalist Indian leader, who has 
just died) : The Ary a Samaj, with an intro- 
duction by Sidney Webb, Longmans, Green 
& Co., London, 1915. 

2 But although the energy of the two men, 
the immense power of their preaching and 
their irresistible attraction for the masses 
were equal, in Vivekananda's case there was 
the additional fascination of profundity of 
soul, the desire for pure contemplation, the 
bent of the inner being towards constant 
flights against which his necessity for action 
had always to struggle. Dayananda did not 
know this tragic division of soul. Neverthe- 
less he was all that was required for the 
task he had to accomplish. 



quite a different land, the same which 
half a century later gave birth to 
Gandhi — the north-west coast of the 
Arabian Sea. He was born in Gujerat, 
at Morvi in the State of Kathiawar, 
of a rich family belonging to the 
highest grade of Brahmans, 3 no less 
versed in Vedic learning than in 
mundane affairs, both political and com- 
mercial. His father took part in the 
government of the little native state. 
He was rigidly orthodox according to 
the letter of the law with a stern 
domineering character, which last to 
his sorrow he passed on to his son. 

As a child Dayananda was therefore 
brought up under the strictest Brahman 
rule, and at the age of eight was 
invested with the sacred thread and 
all the severe moral obligations entailed 
by this privilege and rigorously enforced 
by his family. 4 It seemed as if he 
was to become a pillar of orthodoxy 
in his turn, but instead he was to 
be the Samson, who pulled down the 
pillars of the temple, a striking example 
among a hundred others of the vanity 
of human effort, when it imagines that 
it is possible by a superimposed educa- 
tion to fashion the mind of the rising 
generation and so dispose of the fnture. 
The most certain result is revolt. 

That of Dayananda is worth record- 
ing. When he was fourteen his father 
took him to the temple to celebrate 

3 Samavedi, the highest order of Brahmans 
in the Veda. 

4 The vows of Brahmacharya, chastity, 
purity, poverty throughout student life, and 
the obligation to recite the Vedas daily, and 
to live according to a whole system of regular 
and very strict rites. 
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the great festival of Shiva. He had 
to pass the night after a strict fast 
in pious vigil and prayer. The rest 
of the faithful went to sleep. The 
young boy alone resisted its spell. 
Suddenly he saw a mouse nibbling the 
offerings to the god and running over 
Shiva’s body. It was enough. There 
is no doubt about moral revolt in the 
heart of a child. In a second his faith 
in the idol was shattered for the rest 
of his life. He left the temple, went 
home alone through the night, and 
from thenceforward refused to partici- 
pate. 5 

It marked the beginning of a terrible 
struggle between father and son. Both 
were of unbending and autocratic will 
such as barred the door to any mutual 
concession. At nineteen Dayananda 
ran away from home to escape from 
a forced marriage. He was caught 
and imprisoned. He fled again, this 
time for ever (1845). He never saw 
his father again. 

For fifteen years this son of a rich 
Brahman, despoiled of everything and 
subsisting on alms, wandered as a 
Sadhu clad in the saffron robe along 
the roads of India. This again seems 
like a first edition of Vivekananda’s 
life and his pilgrimage as a young man 
over the length and breadth of 
Hindustan. Like him Dayananda went 
in search of learned men, ascetics, 
studying here philosophy, there the 
Vedas, learning the theory and practice 
of Yoga. Like him he visited almost 
all the holy places of India and took 
part in religious debates. Like him he 
suffered, he braved fatigue, insult and 
danger, and this contact with the body 
of his fatherland lasted four times 
longer than Vivekananda’s experience. 
In contradistinction to the latter, how- 
ever, Dayananda remained far from the 
human masses through which he passed, 
for the simple reason that he spoke 
nothing but Sanskrit throughout this 
period. He was indeed as Viveka- 

8 At the present time this night is kept as 
a festival by the Arya Samaj. 
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nanda would have been if he had not 
encountered Ramakrishna and if his 
high aristocratic and Puritan pride had 
not been curbed by the indulgent kind- 
ness and rare spirit of comprehension 
of this most human of Gurus. Daya- 
nanda did not see, did not wish to 
see, anything round him but supersti- 
tion and ignorance, spiritual laxity, 
degrading prejudices and the millions 
of idols he abominated. At length 
about 1860 he found at Mathura an old 
Guru even more implacable than him- 
self in his condemnation of all weak- 
ness and his hatred of superstition, a 
Sannyasin blind from infancy and from 
the age of eleven quite alone in the 
world, a learned man, a terrible man, 
Swami Virajananda Sarasvaty. Daya- 
nanda put himself under his 
“discipline” 8 which in its old literal 
XVIIth century sense scarred his flesh 
as well as his spirit. Dayananda there- 
fore served this untamable and indo- 
mitable man for two and a half 
years as his pupil. It is therefore 
mere justice to remember that his 
subsequent course of action was simply 
the fulfilment of the will of the stern 
blind man, whose surname he adopted 
casting his own to oblivion. When 
they separated Virajananda extracted 
from him the promise that he would 
consecrate his life to the annihilation 
of the heresies that had crept into the 
Puranic faith, to re-establish the 
ancient religious methods of the age 
before Buddha, and to disseminate the 
truth. 

Dayananda immediately began to 
preach in Northern India, but unlike 
the benign men of God who open all 
heaven before the eyes of their hearers, 
he was like a hero of the Iliad or of 
the Gita with the athletic strength of 
a Hercules, 7 who thundered against all 

• Discipline in the ecclesiastical language 
of an earlier age meant not only supervision, 
but the instruments used by ascetics to 
scourge themselves. 

1 His exploits have become legendary. He 
stopped with one hand a carriage with tw<T 
runaway horses. He tore the naked sword 
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forms of thought other than his own, 
the only true one. He was so success- 
ful that in five years Northern India was 
completely changed. During these five 
years his life was attempted fonr 
or five times — sometimes by poison. 
Once a fanatic threw a cobra at 
his face in the name of Shiva, 
but he caught it and crushed it. 
It was impossible to get the better 
of him; for he possessed an nnrivalled 
knowledge of Sanskrit and the Vedas, 
while the burning vehemence of his 
words brought his adversaries to 
naught. They likened him to a flood. 
Never since Sankara had snch a 
prophet of Vedism appeared. The 
orthodox Brahmans, completely over- 



whelmed, appealed from him to 
Benares, their Rome. Dayananda 
went there fearlessly, and accepted 
in November, 1869, a Homeric contest, 
where before millions of assailants, alt 
eager to bring him to his knees, he 
argued for hours together alone against 
three hundred pandits — the whole front 
line and the reserve of Hindu ortho- 
doxy. 8 He proved that the Vedanta 
as practised was diametrically opposed 
to the primitive Vedas. He claimed 
that he was going back to the true 
Word, the pure Taw of two thousand 
years earlier. They had not the 
patience to hear him out. He was 
hooted down and excommunicated. A 
void was created round him, but the 
echo of such a combat in the style of 
the Mahabharata spread throughout 
the conntry, so that his name became 
famons in the whole of India. 

At Calcutta, where he stayed from 
December 15, 1872 to April 15, 1873, 



Ramakrishna met him. He was also 
cordially received by the Brahmo Samaj. 
Kesliab and his people voluntarily 



out of an adversary’s hand and broke it in 
two, etc. His thunderous voice could make 
itself heard above any tumult. 

* A Christian Missionary present at this 
tournament has left an excellent and 
impartial account of it, reproduced bv Lajpat 
Rai in his book. ( Christian Intelligence, 
Calcutta, March, 1870). 



shut their eyes to the differences 
existing between them; they saw in 
him a rough ally in their crusade 
against orthodox prejudices and the 
millions of gods. But Dayananda was 
not a man to come to an understand- 
ing with religions philosophers imbued 
with Western ideas. His national 
Indian theism, its steel faith forged 
from the pure metal of the Vedas 
alone, had nothing in common with 
theirs, tinged as it was with modern 
doubt, which denied the infallibility 
of the Vedas and the doctrine of 
transmigration.* He broke with them 10 
the richer for the encounter, for he 
owed them 11 the very simple sugges- 
tion, whose practical value had not 
struck him before, that his propaganda 
would be of little effect unless it was 
delivered in the language of the people. 
He went to Bombay, followed shortly 
afterwards by his mission; and there, 
following the example of the Brahmo 
Samaj but with a far better genius for 
organisation, it proceeded to take root 
in the social life of India. On April 
10, 1875 he founded at Bombay his 
first Arya Samaj, or Association of the 
Aryans of India, the pure Indians, 
the descendants of the old conquering 

9 These two, according to Lajpat Rai, him- 
self affiliated to the Arya Samaj, are “the 
two cardinal principles which distinguish 
the Arya Samaj from the Brahmo Samaj." 

It must be remembered that twenty years 
before Dayananda (1844-46), Devendranath 
had also been tempted by faith in the 
infallibility of the Vedas, but that he had 
renounced it, in favour of direct and personal 
union with God. He was, it is said, of all 
the chiefs of the Brahmo Samaj the one 
nearest to Dayananda. But agreement was 
impossible. Devendranath, whose ideal was 
peace and harmony, could have no real 
sympathy with this perpetual warrior, armed 
with hard dogmatism and applying methods 
of pure scholasticism to the most modern 
social conflicts. 

“In 1877 a last attempt was made to find 
a basis of agreement between the religious 
leaders and their divergent doctrines. 
Keshab and Dayananda met again, but 
agreement was impossible, since Do va nan da 
would yield nothing. 

11 To Balm Keshab Chunder Sen. 
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race of the Indus and the Ganges. 
And it was exactly in those districts 
that it took root most strongly. From 
1877, the year when its principles 
were definitely laid down at Lahore, 
to 1883 Dayananda spread a close 
network over Northern India, Raj- 
putana, Gujerat, the United Provinces 
of Agra and Ondh, and above all in 
the Punjab, which remained his chosen 
land. Practically the whole of India 
was affected. The only province 
where his influence failed to make it- 
self felt was Madras. 13 

He fell, strnck down in his prime, 
by an assassin. The concubine of a 
Maharajah, whom the stern prophet 
had denounced, poisoned him. He 
died at Ajmere on October 30, 1883. 

But his work pursued its uninterrupt- 
ed and triumphant course. From 40,000 
in 1891 the number of its members 
rose to 100,000 in 1901, to 243,000 in 
1911, and to 468,000 in 1921” Some 
of the most important Hindu personali- 
ties, politicians and Maharajahs belonged 
to it. Its spontaneous and impassioned 
success in contrast to the slight 're- 
verberations- of Keshab’s Brahmo 
Samaj, shows the degree to which 
Day an an da* s stern teachings corres- 
ponded to the thought of his country 
and to the first stirrings of Indian 
nationalism, to which he contributed. 

It may perhaps be useful to remind 
Enrope of the reasons at the bottom 
of this national awakening, now in full 
flood. 

Westernisation was going too far, 
and was not always revealed by its 
best side. Intellectually it had become 
rather a frivolous way of mind, which 
did away with the need for independ- 
ence and thought,, and transplanted 
young intelligences from their proper 

13 This is all the more striking since it was 
in Madras that Vivekananda found his most 
ardent and best organised disciples. 

13 Of whom 223,000 are in the Punjab and 
Delhi, 205,000 in the United Provinces, 
23,000 in Kashmir, 4,500 in Behar. In short 
it is the expression of Northern India and 
one of its most energetic elements. 



environment, teaching them to despise 
the genius of their race. The instinct 
for self-preservation revolted. Daya- 
nanda’s generation had watched, as he 
had done, not without anxiety, suffer- 
ing, and irritation, the gradual infiltra- 
tion into the veins of India of super- 
ficial European rationalism on the one 
hand, which with its ironic arrogance 
understood nothing of the depths of 
the Indian spirit, and on the other 
hand a Christianity, which when it 
entered family life fulfilled only too 
well Christ's prophecy: “that He had 
come to bring division between father 
and son. . . 

It is certainly not for us to depre- 
ciate Christian influence. I am a 
Catholic by birth, and as such have 
known the taste of Christ’s blood and 
enjoyed the storehouse of profound 
life, revealed in the books and in the 
lives of great Christians, although I 
am outside all exclusive forms of 
Church and religion. Hence I do not 
dream of subordinating such a faith to 
any other faith whatsoever; bnt when 
the soul has reached a certain pitch — 
acumen mentis 14 — it can go no further. 
Unfortunately the religion of one 
country does not always work upon 
alien races through its best elements. 
Too often questions of human pride 
are intermingled with the desire for 
earthly conquest, and so long as 
victory is attained the view is too often 
held that the end justifies the means. 
I will go further and say that, even in 
its highest presentation, it is very rare 
that one religion takes possession of 
the spirit of another race in its deepest 
essence at the final pitch of the soul, 
of which I have just spoken. It does 
so rather, by aspects, very significant 
no doubt, but secondary in importance. 
Those of us, who have pored over the 
wonderful system of Christian meta- 
physics and sonnded their depths, 
know what infinite spaces they offer 

14 To use the phrase of Richard de Saint- 
Victor and Western mystics to Francois de 
Sales. (Cf. Henri Bremond, The Metaphysics 
of the Saints). 
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for trials of the spirit, and that the 
Divine Cosmos they present of the 
Being and the Tove dwelling with Him 
is no whit less vast or less sublime 
than the conception of the Vedantic 
Infinite. But if a Keshab caught a 
glimpse of this, a Keshab was an excep- 
tion among his people, and it would 
seem that Christianity is very rarely 
manifested to Hindus under this as- 
pect. It is presented to them rather 
as a code of ethics, of practical action, 
as love in action, if such a term is 
permissible, and though this is a very 
important aspect, it is not the great- 
est. 15 It is a remarkable fact that the 
most notable conversions have taken 
place in the ranks of active and 
energetic personalities rather than in 
those of deep spiritual contemplation, 
of men capable of heroic flights of 
soul. 1 * 

Whether this is so or not, and it 
provides a theme for ample discussion, 
it is a historic fact that when Daya- 
nanda’s mind was in process of being 
formed, the best of the Indian reli- 
gious spirit had been so weakened that 
the religious spirit of Europe threatened 
to extinguish its feeble flame without 
the satisfaction of substituting its own. 
The Brahmo Samaj was troubled by 
it, but was itself stamped willy nilly 
with Western Christianity. Ram Mohun 
Roy’s starting point had been Protes- 

“I myself, independently and intuitively 
belong to the side of Salesian Theocentrism, 
as represented by M. Henri Bremond in a 
recent polemic against the religious moralism 
or anti-mysticism of M. I’Abbe Vincent. 
(C/. op. cit. Vol. I, pp. 26-47). 

“The Sadhu Sundar Singh, whose name 
is well-known in Burope among Protestants, 
is a good example. A Punjab Sikh, the 
son of a Sirdar and brother of a commander 
in the army, this intrepid man, delighted in 
seeking and braving martyrdom in Tibet, 
where he found traces of other Christian 
martyrs belonging to the two warlike races, 
the Sikhs and the Afghans. (C/. Max 
Schaerer : Sadhu Sundar Singh , 1922, Zurich) . 
To judge of him from this pamphlet, it 
would appear that in speaking of the other 
religions of India, he had never penetrated 
to the core of their thought. 



tant Unitarianism. Devendranath, al- 
though he denied it, had not the 
strength to prevent its intrusion into 
the Samaj, when he yielded the ascend- 
ancy to Keshab, already three parts 
given over to it.' As early as 1880 one 
of Keshab’ s critics 17 could say that 
“those who believe in him have lost 
the name of theists, because they lean 
more and more towards Christianity.” 
However precisely the position of the 
third Brahmo Samaj (the Sadharan 
Brahmo Samaj, detached from Keshab) 
had been defined as against Indian 
Christianity, Indian public opinion 
could feel no confidence in a Church 



undermined by two successive schisms 
within the space of half a century, 
and threatened, as we have seen, 
during the next half century with 
complete absorption in Christianity. 

The enthusiastic reception accorded 
to the thnnderous champion of the 
Vedas, a Vedist belonging to a great 
race and penetrated with the sacred 
writings of ancient India and with her 
heroic spirit, is then easily explained. 
He alone hurled the defiance of India 
against her invaders. Dayananda 
declared war on Christianity and cleft 
it asunder with a heavy massive sword 
with scant reference to the scope or 
exactitude of his blows. He put it to 
the test of a vengeful, unjust and 
injurious criticism, which fastened 
upon each separate verse of the Bible, 
blind and deaf to its real religious, or 
even literal meaning, (for he read the 
Bible in a Hindi translation and in a 



hurry!). His slashing commentaries, 18 
reminiscent of Voltaire and his Diction- 



naire Philosophique, have unfortunate- 
ly remained the arsenal for the spiteful 
anti-Christianity of certain modern 
Hindus. 19 Nevertheless, as Glasenapp 



17 Cf. Frank I/illington : The Brahmo and 
the Ary a in their relations to Christianity, 
1901. 

14 Contained in his great work, written in 
Hindi, Satyartha-Prakash (the Torch of 
Troth) . 

1# Notably the neo-Buddhists, for hardly 
believable though it is, the beautiful name 
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rightly remarks, they are of paramount 
interest for European Christianity, 
which ought to know what is the 
exact image of itself as presented by 
its Asiatic adversaries. 

Dayananda had no greater regard for 
the Koran and the Pur anas, and 
trampled underfoot the body of 
Brahman orthodoxy. He had no pity 
for any of his fellow-countrymen, past 
or present, who had contributed in any 
way to the thousand year decadence 
of India, at one time the mistress of 
the world . 20 He was a ruthless critic 
of all who, according to him, had 
falsified or profaned the true Vedic 
religion . 21 He was a Luther fighting 
against his own misled and misguided 

of Buddha, originally symbolising the spirit 
of detachment and universal peace, is well 
on the way in these days to becoming the 
standard of an aggressive propaganda having 
scant respect for other beliefs. 

20 His panorama of Indian History is an 
interesting one, a kind of impassioned Dis- 
course of Universal History, to allude to a 
celebrated work of Bassuet of the XVIItli 
century. It traces the origin of humanity 
and the domination of India over the entire 
globe (including America and the Oceanic 
Islands; for according to him, the Nagas, 
serpents, and the infernal spirits of the 
legends are the people of the Antipodes ; just 
so the struggles with the Asuras and the 
Rakshasas mean the wars with the Assyrians 
and the Negroids). Dayananda replaces the 
whole of mythology upon the earth. He 
dates all the misfortunes of India and the 
ruin of the great spirit of the Vedas to the 
wars of ten times a Hundred Years, sung 
by the Mahabharata, wherein heroic India 
destroyed herself. . . . He is filled with 
hatred, not only against the materialism 
which resulted, but against Jainism, the 
suborner. For him Sankara was the glori- 
ous though unfortunate hero of the first war 
of Hindu independence in the realm of the 
soul. He wished to break the bonds of 
heresy, but he failed. He died in the midst 
of his campaigns for freedom, but he him- 
self remained caught by Jainistic decoys, 
particularly by Maya, which inspired in 
Dayananda — no dreamer of dreams but a 
man firmly implanted in the soil of reality — 
an invincible repugnance. 

31 He called all idolatry a sin, and consi- 
dered that Divine Incarnations were absurd 
and sacrilegious. 




Church of Rome ; 22 and his first care 
was to throw open the wells of the 
Holy Books, so that for the first time 
his people could come to them and 
drink for themselves. He translated 
and wrote commentaries on the Vedas 
in the vernacular 23 — truly an epoch- 
making date for India when a Brahman 
not only gave to all human beings the 
right to know the Vedas, whose study 
had been previously prohibited by 
orthodox Brahmans, but insisted that 
their study and propaganda was the 
duty of every Ary a . 21 

33 He scourged the Brahmans with the 
name of “popes”. 

2 * Between 1876 and 1883 he directed a 
whole train of pandits. He wrote in Sans- 
krit and the pandits translated into the 
dialects. He alone, however, translated the 
original text. His translation, which he had 
no time to revise, is always preceded by a 
grammatical and etymological analysis of 
each verse, followed by a commentary ex- 
plaining the general sense. 

34 Article III of the Ten Principles of 
Lahore (1877) : “The Vedas are the book 
of true knowledge. The first duty of every 
Arya is to learn them and to teach them.” 

By a strange essay Dayananda concluded 
a political alliance lasting several years 
(1879-1881) with a Western community, des- 
tined for a great work, the Tlieosophical 
Society, on the basis of his vindication of 
the Vedas against the rising flood of Chris- 
tianity. The Tkeosopliical Society was 
founded in 1875 in the South of India by 
a Russian, Mme. Blavatsky, and an Ame- 
rican, Colonel Olcott, and had the great 
merit of stimulating the Hindus to study 
their Sacred Texts, especially the Gita and 
tile Upanishads, six volumes of which Colo- 
nel Olcott published in Sanskrit. It also 
headed the movement for the establishment 
of Indian schools, especially in Ceylon, and 
even dared to open schools for “untouch- 
ables”. It therefore contributed to the na- 
tional, religious, and social awakening of 
India; and Dayananda seemed about to make 
common cause with it. But when the 
Society took him at his word and offered 
him its regular co-operation, he refused its 
offer, thereby taking away from the Tkeo- 
sophical Society all chance of spiritual do- 
minion over India. It has since played a 
secondary part, but has been useful from the 
social point of view, if the establishment 
in 1889 of the Central Hindu College at 
Benares is to be attributed to the influence 
of Mrs. Besant. The Anglo-American ele- 
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It is true that his translation was an 
interpretation, and that there is much 
to criticise with regard to accuracy 25 as 
well as with regard to the rigidity of 
the dogmas and principles he drew 
from the text, the absolute infallibility 
claimed for the one Book, which ac- 
cording to him had emanated direct 
from the “prehuman” or superhuman 
Divinity, his denials from which there 
was no appeal, his implacable con- 
demnations, his theism of action, his 
Credo of battle , 26 and finally his 
national God . 27 

nienl, preponderant in its strange mixture 
of East and West, has in a curious way 
twisted the vast and liberal system of Hindu 
metaphysics by its spirit of noble but limit- 
ed pragmatism. Further it must be added 
that it has given itself a kind of pontifical 
and infallible authority, allowing of no ap- 
peal, which though veiled is none the less 
implacable, and has appeared in this light 
to independent minds such as that of Vive- 
kananda, who, as we shall see, when he 
returned from America categorically denoun- 
ced it. 

On this subject there is an article by 
G. E. Monod Heraen, written in its favour : 
An Indo-European Influence, the Theosophi- 
cal Society (Feuilles de PInde, No. l. 
Paris 1928), and a brilliant, comprehensive, 
and malicious chapter by Count H. Von 
Keyserling in his Travel-Diary of a Philo- 
sopher, 1918. 

2S But not his passionate loyalty, which 
remains proof against all attack. 

28 Among rules to be followed as set down 
at the end of his Satyartha Prakash, Daya- 
nanda orders : “Seek to combat, to humili- 
ate, to destroy the wicked, even the rulers of 
the world, the men in power. Seek con- 
stantly to sap the power of the unjust and 
to strengthen that of the just, even at the 
cost of the terrible sufferings, of death itself, 
which no man should seek to avoid.” 

2 ‘ “The Samaj will glorify, pray to and 
unite with the One and Only God, as shown 
by the Vedas. . . The conception of God 
and the objects of the Universe is founded 
solely on the teachings of the Vedas and 
the other true Shastras,” which he enu- 
merates. 

It is, however, curious (so strong was the 
current of the age seeking at all cost to- 
wards unity) that Dayananda’s nationalism 
like the unitarianism of Roy and Keshab 
had universal pretentions. 



But in default of outpourings of the 
heart and the calm sun of the spirit, 
bathing the nations of men and their 
gods in its effulgence, — in default of 
the warm poetry radiating from the 
entire being of a Ramakrishna or the 
gradiose poetic style of a Vivekananda, 
Dayananda transfused into the languid 
body of India his own formidable 
energy, his certainty, his lion’s blood. 

“The well-being of humanity as a whole 
ought to be the objective of the Samaj.” 
(Principles of the first Arya Samaj of 1875). 

“The primary object of the Samaj is to 
do good to the whole world by bettering the 
physical, spiritual and social condition of 
humanity.” (Principles of the Arya Samaj 
of Lahore, revised in 1877). 

“I believe in a religion based on uni- 
versal principles and embracing all that has 
been accepted as truth by humanity and 
that will continue to be obeyed in the ages 
to come. This is what I call religion : 
Eternal Primitive Religion (for it is above 
the hostility of human beliefs) . . . That 
alone which is worthy to be believed by all 
men and in all ages, I hold as acceptable.” 

( Satyartha Prakash). 

Like all impassioned believers, but in per- 
fect good faith, he confounds the conception 
of the eternal and universal “Truth”, which 
he claimed to serve, with that of the faith 
he decreed. He was careful to submit the 
criterion of truth to five preliminary tests, 
the first two in conformity with the teach- 
ings of the Vedas and to the definitions he 
had laid down concerning the nature of God 
and His attributes. How could he doubt his 
right to impose the Vedas upon humanity 
as a whole, when he started by decreeing 
that they contained, as Aurobindo Ghose 
says, “an integral revelation of religious 
truth, both ethical and scientific? According 
to him the Vedic gods were nothing but 
impersonations describing the one Divinity, 
and the names of His powers, such as we 
see them in the works of Nature. True 
knowledge of the meaning of the Vedas cor- 
responds then to the knowledge of scienti- 
fic truths discovered by modern research.” 
(Aurobindo Ghose : The Secret of the Veda, 
Arya Review, No. 4. November 15, 1914, 
Pondicherry) . 

Dayananda’s national exegesis of Vedism 
let loose a flood of pamphlets, whose object 
was to restore and reawaken the philoso- 
phies, cults, rites and practices of ancient 
India. There was a passionate reaction of 
antique ideals against the ideas of the West. 
(Cf. Prabttddha Bharata, November, 1928.) 
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His words rang with heroic power. 
He reminded the secular passivity of 
a people, too prone to bow to fate, that 
the soul is free and that action is the 
generator of destiny 28 He set the 
example of a complete clearance of all 
the encumbering growth of privilege 
and prejudice by a series of hatchet 
blows. If his metaphysics were dry 
and obscure , 29 if his theology was 
narrow and in my opinion retrograde, 
his social activities and practices were 
of intrepid boldness. With regard to 
questions of fact he went further than 
the Brahmo Samaj, and even further 
than the Ramakrishna Mission ven- 
tures to-day. 

His creation, the Ary a Samaj, postu- 
lates in principle equal justice for all 
men and all nations, together with 
equality of the sexes. It repudiates a 
hereditary caste system, and only re- 
cognises professions or guilds, suitable 
to the complementary aptitudes of men 
in society — religion was to have no 
part in these divisions, but only the 
service of the state, which assesses the 
tasks to be performed. The state alone, 
if it considers it for the good of the 
community, can raise or degrade a man 
from one caste to another by way of 

28 “An energetic and active life is preferable 
to the acceptance of the decrees of destiny. 
Destiny is the outcome of deeds. Deeds are 
the creators of destiny. Virtuous activity is 
superior to passive resignation. . . ’’ 

“The soul is a free agent, free to act as 
it pleases. But it depends on the grace of 
God for the enjoyment of the fruit of its 
actions. ” [Satyartha Prakash). 

29 Dayananda distinguishes, it seems, three 
eternal substances — God, the Soul and Pra- 
kriti, the material cause of the universe. 
God and the Soul are two distinct entities : 
they have attributes which are not inter- 
changeable and each accomplishes certain 
functions. They are, however, inseparable. 
The Creation, the essential exercise of Divine 
Energy, is accomplished over primordial 
elements, which it combines and orders. 
The terrestrial bondage of the soul is caused 
by ignorance. Salvation is emancipation 
from error and the attainment of the freedom 
of God. But it is only for a time, at the 
end of which the soul retakes another body 
. . . . etc. (Ibid, passim.) 



reward or punishment. Dayananda 
wished every man to have the oppor- 
tunity to acquire as much knowledge 
as would enable him to raise himself 
in the social scale as high as he was 
able. Above all he would not tolerate 
the abominable injustice of the exist- 
ence of untouchables, and nobody has 
been a more ardent champion of tlieir 
outraged rights. They were admitted 
to the Arya Samaj on a basis of 
equality ; for the Aryas are not a caste. 
“The Aryas are all men of superior 
principles ; and the Dasyus are they 
who lead a life of wickedness and 
sin.*’ 

Dayananda was no less generous and 
no less bold in his crusade to improve 
the condition of women, a deplorable 
one in India. He revolted against the 
abuses from which they suffered, re- 
calling that in the heroic age they 
occupied in the home and in society a 
position at least equal to men. They 
ought to have equal education , 30 ac- 
cording to him, and supreme control 
in marriage over the household includ- 
ing the finances. Dayananda in fact 
claimed equal rights in marriage for 
men and women, and though he re- 
garded marriage as indissoluble, he 
admitted the remarriage of widows, and 
went so far as to envisage a temporary 
union for women as well as for men 
for the purpose of having children, if 
none had resulted from marriage. 

Lastly the Arya Samaj, whose eighth 
principle was “to diffuse knowledge 
and dissipate ignorance ,’ 1 has played a 
great part in the education of India. 
Especially in the Punjab and the 
United Provinces it has founded a host 
of schools for girls and boys. Their 
laborious hives are grouped round two 
model establishments , 81 the Dayananda 

80 In marriage the minium age was to be 
sixteen for girls and twenty-five for boys. 
Dayananda was resolutely opposed to infant 
marriage. 

81 This was our information ten years ago 
at the date of the publication of Lajpat Rai’s 
book. From that date the educational move- 
ment has probably continued to expand. 
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Anglo-Vedic College of Lahore and the 
Gitrukula of Kangri, national bulwarks 
of Hindu education, which seek to 
resuscitate the energies of the race and 
to use at the same time the intellectual 
and technical conquests of the West. 32 

To these let us add philanthropic 
activities, such as orphanages, work- 
shops for boys and girls, homes for 
widows, and the great works of social 
service at the time of public calamities, 
epidemics, famine, etc., and it is 
obvious that the Arya Samaj is the 
rival of the future Ramakrishna 
Mission. 33 

33 The Dayananda Anglo-Vedic College of 
Lahore, opened in 1886, combines instruction 
in Sanskrit, Hindi, Persian, English, Oriental 
and European Philosophy, History, Political 
Economy, Science, Arts and Crafts. The 
Gurukula is a school founded in 1902, where 
the children take the vow of poverty, 
chastity and obedience for sixteen years. Its 
object is to reform the Aryan character by 
Hindu philosophic and literary culture, vivi- 
fied by moral energy. There "is also a great 
college for girls in the Punjab, where 
feminine subjects and domestic economy are 
united to intellectual studies and the know- 
ledge of three languages, Sanskrit, Hindi and 
English. 

It would seem that Vivekanniida and his 
disciples have here outstripped him. The 
first activities of social service, noted by 
Lajpat Rai, ns undertaken by the Arya 
Samaj, was help in the famine of 1897-1898. 
From 1894 one of the monks of Vivekananda, 



I have said enough about this rough 
Sannyasin with the soul of a leader, to 
show how great ail uplifter of the 
peoples he was — in fact the most vigor- 
ous force of the immediate and present 
action in India at the moment of the 
rebirth and reawakening of national 
consciousness. His Arya Samaj, 
whether he would or no, 34 prepared 
the way for the revolt of Bengal in 
1905 to which we shall allude again. 
He was one of the most ardent pro- 
phets of reconstruction and of national 
organisation. He sounded the Reveille, 
but in his strength lay also his weak, 
ness. His mission in life was action, 
and his object was the creation of a 
nation. But the action accomplished 
and the nation made, everything then 
remains to be done by other people 
with a limitless horizon. The whole 
universe for India will then remain to 
be created. 

Akhandananda, devoted himself to works of 
social service. In 1897 .part of the Rama- 
krishna Mission was mobilised against famine 
and malaria, and the following year against 
the plague. [Of course it is needless to 
mention that the Ramakrishna Mission does 
not consider the Arva Samaj as its rival. 
— Editor , P. B.] 

31 He forbade it publicly ; he always claimed 
to be non-political and non-anti-British. But 
the British Government judged differently. 
The Arya Samaj found itself compromised by 
the activity of its members. 



THE DIFFERENT CONCEPTIONS OF PRALAYA 

AND THEIR IMPLICATIONS 

Bv Kamakhya Nath Mitra, M.A. 



From the p&ram&rthica or absolti- 
tistic standpoint there is neither srishti 
(projection, emanation or creation) nor 
pralaya (dissolution or annihilation), 
neither birth nor death. To the 
emancipated soul the universe or rather 
multi verse is as unsubstantial as a 
dream. It is a fata morgana , a mirage, 
an illusion. But from the realistic or 
empirical standpoint, the starting-point 



of experience, the world or jagat exists. 
About its birth and death we can but 
speculate on the basis of the analogy 
of the birth and death of all the indivi- 
dual units which constitute the aggre- 
gate. For a scientific view we cannot 
do better than turn to Dr. Jeans, 
perhaps the greatest living cosmogonist, 
who has given to the laymen a very 
clear exposition of the birth and death 
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of worlds in his little book, Eos, 
belonging to the well-known and very 
useful To-day and To-morroiv Series. 
According to the latest developments of 
cosmical physics the fundamental 
physical phenomenon of the whole uni- 
verse or rather multiverse is radiation. 
Electrons and protons have but one 
end — annihilation. To quote the words 
of Dr. Jeans : “The final state of the 

universe admits of very exact calcula- 
tion.” The universe, he holds, will 
ultimately dissolve into radiation. 
“There would be neither sunlight nof 
starlight but only a cool glow of radia- 
tion uniformly diffused through space. 
This is, indeed, so far as present-day 
science can see, the final end towards 
which all creation moves, and at which 
it must, at long last, arrive. 

‘Then star nor sun shall waken, 
Nor any change of light ; 

Nor sound of waters shaken, 

Nor any sound or sight. . . . 

Only the sleep eternal 
In an eternal night.’ ” 

This ‘radiation’ we may roughly call 
in the language of our philo- 
sophy . As for the reverse process, 
the process of re-creation, re-emana- 
tion or re-projection, the process of 
change into the present condition, or 
in other words, the setting in of 
another cycle, there is a difference of 
opinion among the scientists. Though 
in his Eos Dr. Jeans thinks that another 
cycle will not commence, yet elsewhere 
he has said that there may be a re- 
verse process. Sir Oliver Lodge inclines 
to this belief. But what interests us 
most is that Dr. Jeans concludes his 
book by making the nearest approach 
to the Vedantist position, for he sug- 
gests towards the end that “the universe 
may after all be a dream,” that it is 
just possible that the picture of srishti 
and pralaya is “a creation of our own 

mind in which nothing exists except 
itself.” 

From the latest conclusions of 
science let us tnrn now to the conclu- 
sions of our shdstras . According to our 



ancient sages there are four kinds of 
pralaya fraf, tfhfhejF, mm and vmfcvs .* 
Deep slumber or $gfk is called nilya 
pralaya , for in this state the world 
ceases to exist for the man who sleeps. 
Naimittika pralaya is the name of the 
dissolution of the universe at the end 
of one day’s time of Am or ftrevA or 
TOf . •• This has been described in Manu 
Samhitd and the Pur an as. These two 
kinds of pralaya we may leave out of 
account, for nitya pralaya is subjective 
and naimittika pralaya mythological. 
The two kinds of pralaya that have 
tremendous significance for the modern 
mind are prdkrita pralaya and atyantika 
pralaya. 

Prdkrita pralaya is the pralaya, the 
conception of which is on all fours with 
modern scientific ideas. Prdkrita pra- 
laya means the dissolution of all the 
worlds into the primordial cause or 

or fliqi According to this con- 
ception the worlds do not fade away into 
TOHH but into Mdyd. This pralaya is 
recognised by Sankaracharya in the 
Brahma Sutra , 1. 3. 30. This pralaya 
is followed by another srishti and so 
forth and so on. One kalpa or cycle 
is just like another. There is no 
absolute extinction. 

Atyantika pralaya is only another 
name for universal mukti. The idea is 
that jeevas are being emancipated one 
by one till at last a time will come 
when not a single soul will remain in 
bondage. When all will be free there 
will be no rebirth and consequently no 
new srishti. Not that there are not 
V edantists who hold to this view. 
Sankaracharya, however, does not 
accept it nor does Vachaspati Misra in 
his Tattwa-vaisdradi. According to 
these authorities there are successions 
of cycles without absolute beginning 
and absolute end and there can never 
be such a thing as universal mukti. 
Mukti is only for the few. The 

*Thi s is taken from Mahamahopadhvava 
Pundit Chandrakanta Tarkalankara’s 'Sree 
Gopal Basu Mallik Fellowship Lectures on 
Vedanta, 1902, Vol. V. 
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Naiydyikas and the Sdnkhyas share the 
view. It is only the Mimdnsakas who 
do not recognise any kind of preday a — 
prdkrita or dtyantika. But the Mini - 
ansaka view is not scientific. 

Is universal mukii or dtyantika 
pralaya supported by the three pras- 
thdna s — Sruti, Sutra and Smriti ? The 
answer must be in the negative. 
According to the Upanishads a man 
may be reborn as a lower animal if his 
karma is bad. Kathopanishad dis- 
tinctly says that very few desire mukti. 
Here is the sloka : 

i That being so, there can 
be no universal mukti , for or 

desire for mukti is its indispensable 
condition. 

As for the second prasthdna or 
Brahma Sutra , it dis tine tty repudiates 
the idea of dtyantika pralaya in 1.3. 30. 

Then when we come to the third 
prasthdna or Bhagavad-Geeid, what is it 
that we see? The same conclusion. 
The third sloka of the seventh chapter 
runs thus : g mfa fw3 I 

<Tvfn: ll (One in 
thousands tries for realisation and one 
only succeeds among those who try). 

Again in the sixteenth chapter of the 
Geetd there is a clear line of demarca- 
tion between (godly qualities 

and (demoniac qualities) . In 

the fifth sloka of that chapter Lord 
Sree Krishna says : lit 

*Tcn I (Godly qualities lead to moksha 
and demoniac qualities lead to bondage). 

Then again in the 19th and 20th 
slokas of the same chapter Lord Sree 
Krishna distinctly says that these wicked 
people are not only born again and 
again as wicked but they go lower and 
lower down in the scale of existence. 

Next when we come to Bhagawan 
Ramakrishna we see that he has divided 
men into four classes : ( 1 ) fossr (born 
pure) ; (2) ipp (those who were not ori- 
ginally pure but who have become pure 
and emancipated through sadhand) ; 
(3) (those who desire emancipation 
but are not yet free) ; and (4) ^ (those 



who are in bondage and delight in 
bondage). We also know that lie used 
to say : “Only one man in a hundred 

thousand finishes his play and smilingly, 
O Divine Mother, clappest Thou Thy 
hands. M 

All the authorities quoted above un- 
mistakably point to the conclusion that 
there is no dtyantika pralaya or uni- 
versal mukti but there is only a cyclical 
movement or a perpetual round of 
srishti and pralaya. 

When from authority we come to 
reason it is the same conclusion that 
we arrive at. Actual observation of 
human nature, the course of human 
history, the social, political and econo- 
mic condition of men from generation 
to generation in spite of the achieve- 
ments of science and ingenuity of 
human contrivance — all lead inevitably 
to the conclusion that there is no such 
thing as a steady progress towards uni- 
versal mukti or universal goodness. 
There is absolutely no possibility of 
dtyantika pralaya. The only possibility 
is that of prdkrita pralaya. THE 
IMPLICATION OF ATYANTIKA 
PRALAYA IS MELIORISM AND 
THAT OF PRAKRITA PRALAYA 
PESSIMISM. But as I have shown 
the unreasonableness of meliorism else- 
where, so I do not propose to go over 
the ground again. 

Some will say after reading all this 
that it is a very gloomy view of life. 
My answer is : Gloomy for whom ? 

Certainty not for those who love the 
world and want it to continue. But is 
it gloomy for those who desire emanci- 
pation ? The answer is: No; for 

some of those who desire freedom will 
become free and as for those who do 
not attain it, their desire notwithstand- 
ing, they will try again. If they do 
not succeed in one life they will have 
other lives to try. ^ 
ctfcl i (The doer of good never 
comes to -grief) . 

Wt\<{ l (Even the least of this dharma 
saves from great fear). 
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You may also say : The theory of 

rebirth is a hypothesis ; it may be a 
very good hypothesis — much better 
than that of Eternal Heaven and 
Eternal Hell — but still I believe it is a 
hypothesis ; and, even if it be granted 
that there is rebirth, practically there is 
a break in my personal continuity. At 
least I shall not know that it is the 
same “I” that is reaping the conse- 
quence. Memory may not be the 
criterion of personality but to all 
intents and purposes this “I” will be 
another person. Even in this life there 
are cases of “double personality,” 
strange cases of Jekyll and Hyde. 
The answer to all this will be : It is 

true that the doctrine of rebirth cannot 
supply a motive for any selfish purpose 
to a critically-minded man ; but to a man 
who has a heart and who has developed 
a strong moral sense the good conse- 
quence of his act enjoyed by practically 
another person will be a thing of joy ; 
and the evil consequence of his act 
suffered by practically another person 
will be something very sad to contem- 
plate. “Mukti being a state of perfect 
selflessness can never be reached by 
selfishness .** or one’s own 

emancipation means self-effacement. 
Mukti for mukti* s sake.. Perfection for 
the sake of perfection. Good for its 
own sake. It is the summum bonum of 
life — — after gaining which there 
is nothing more to be gained — v 

\ This moksha 
is identical with Brahman. 

It is the same as Lord Buddha* s 
Nirvdna. No You ; No I ; No World — 
*T «n 4 I is the same as 

I do not see the least difference 
between Sankara and Buddha. It is not 
Sankara who is a crypto-Buddhist (JT^ 
«far) but it is Buddha who is a true 
Vedantist. The true doctrine of Buddha 
differs from that of his followers. It is 
these followers whom Sankara combated. 
Amar Sing, the Buddhist lexicographer, 
has called Buddha an adwayarvddi in 



*For this view see Brihaddranyaka 

Upanishad. 4. 4. 8. 



his dictionary. That was also the view 
of Swami Vivekananda. Only Viveka- 
nanda has called him a ‘rebel child’ 
because he disowned the Sruti ; but 
perhaps in his time he had very good 
reasons for doing so. And does not 
Sankara himself say that even moksha 
shdstra is may a ? 

I have digressed a little. Let me 
resume my answer to those who are 
sceptical about the doctrine of rebirth. 
After all that has been said let me add 
only this : If yon do not believe in 

rebirth you ought to be contented with 
what you have achieved, for you have 
done your best and it is the positive 
achievement, however little, that 
matters — and if you have not been able 
to realise fully, others have. That 
ought to be consolation enough. A 
truly ethical man, a follower of Vedanta, 
ought not to distinguish between him- 
self and another. This is the pdramdr- 
thica standpoint . Bheda is kdlpanica. 

Some will again object : Your doc- 

trine of emancipation for the few is very 
much like the Calvinistic doctrine of 
predestination. My answer is : Nothing 
of the kind, for predestination implies 
a despotic God or a despotic Fate who 
imposes his will and robs us of our 
freedom ; but the law of karma implies 
free will. If you do not exercise your 
free will, if you do not hear the voice 
of Dharma, the voice of Ought, then 
whose fault is it ? Yours or somebody 
else’s? Yon cannot even blame God or 
Fate as a believer in predestination 
might. You alone are the architect of 
your future. As Bhagawan Rama- 
krishna has said : “God’s breeze of 

grace is always blowing. Why don’t 
you spread your sail ?” If we do not 
“spread our sail,” then whose fault is 
it? Ours or God’s? 

Another possible objection would be 
like this : The doctrine that mukti is 

for the few is sure to paralyse our 
energy. The answer would be : Nothing 
of the kind, for nobody knows who the 
few are. You may be one of the few. 
Yet it is not like lottery, for you have 




